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From the Portand Magazine 
The Daughier. 
3. ANN S. STEPHENS, | 


Two heavy blows were struck on the hugs 


brass knocker of a house in Backstreet. 
rather late one evening, when that beautiful 
street was far less thickly inhabited than at 
the presentday. The kitchen girl, who served 
as cook, chambermaid, footinan and porter, 
opened the door and confronted a tall, well 


dressed gentleman, who inquired for the 


master of the house. Without a moment’: 
delay, the stranger was ushered into the 
comfortabe sitting room occupied by Mr. ——, 


who laid down the Portland Gazette, and 


removed his feet froin their exalted position || his bargain in the 


over the fire-place, to receive his visitor. 
There was some thing extremely interesting 
in the appearance of the stranger; his age 


might be about forty, but his features were || 


me 
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*High—always high,’ replied the other, 


the 


avoiding 


hol 


point, b 


the inn 


neur 


a 


yby. 


y saying that he had left ad 


his return, 


direct 


but 


und that 


by, who would 


answer, * Ours is a safe 


\institution—yields fine dividends—the only 
bank in the state that held out specie pay- 
ments through the last war—shares always 


above par,” he was running on in praise of 


the stringer-bro't him to the 


anehter at 
be anxious for 


he must solicit a direc 


iuswer to his proposition. 


‘We ll, what do you say to eleht 


replied the capital 


handsome and stamped with a cast of settled || hay@ si 
. 


melancholy, while bis manner had that ai 
of quiet gentle breeding which results from 
nen 
to the 


a useful intercourse with and books. 


He 


servant, and taking the chair she had planted 


surrendered his hat red handed 


on the hearth-rug 


for him g, opened his busi- 
ness. 
a stockholder in the Cumberland Bank, he 
stated his wish to purchase twenty shares i 
that institution at as low per centage as possible, 
While he was speaking, the look of easy hos- 
pitality passed from the stockholder’s features, 
which instantly changed to their usual crafty 
business expression—he compressed his lips, 


crossed one leg over the other, and drumm 


on the stand beside him with the air ofa mous 
debating about an offer he can well afford ¢ 
refuse, 

‘Really, I don’t know,’ he said with 
becoming share of indifference, * stock in om 


bank is first-rate property—if I sell tw 


shares I shall want a handsome premiu 
How much do you expect t ypav?’ 
The stranger repiue i, y asking h i 


Cumberland stock then stood 





After tuquiring if Mr, —— was not 


‘That is more than Lam prepared to pay— 
the best stocks in Boston were not more thau 
five when I left.’ 

* You are from Boston then, hi red. o1 
rather affirmed the stockholder, neg ht of 

cagerness ol hhiss « it's 

The stranger cally replied that he w 

‘Came this morning in the yon Mayr 
Ann, Ts pose ? pers ted the i Cl! 

‘ Yes,’ was the drv unswer, wl h wo ! 

leneed any man born th of New 
England ; but Mr. , a heavy stockholder 
in a wealthy state bank, had a comfortabl 
lsense of his own importance. What is mon- 
ey vood for if it will not enable its possessor 

o be il-bred when he pleases ? Nothi 
| cert uinly. Mr. —hadan undoubted ric! 

to ask impertinent questions—he could affor 
it—-so he went recardless of the annovance 
lof his viet 

‘ Br vhye , Cr vyyely vou ’ 

* All that remal { re.” re it i 

rina broken ‘4 e, wlhyile 

of ay i hy ¢ tracte | 1 | ty { } | 

tr led on hi wn! ! His rut 

{ ~ t VW i) f { = 

‘ P; , ly ™ +] 
- B int tr t ’ 
‘On ! . 
‘ 
W 
t aie 
( we -- j tive e 


per cents 


ist. 


‘ 
The stranzer saw that there were no hopes 
of concluding his business, till he had fur- 
nished the stockholder with his history, past, 


present and to come; so 


in a few hurried 
words he stated that he was a native of Maine, 
but had sy 


pent most of his life in Boston as a 


hant—that he had amassed a large prop- 


mer 
‘there, which had been greatly diminished 


His 
ay, that his 


by the villany of one he had trusted, 


voice faltered as he went on to s 


wife and two children had died in the same 


r, le 


ving him one daughter, with whom 


he was removing to a little farm that he had 


pareh in Oxford county, 

The curiosity of the capitalist being satis- 
fed he no longer hesitated to close his 
bargain, which was finally settled by the 


stranger's paying two thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars—we Ike to be particular 


its honey matters—for which he received the 


requ e twel 1) shares of stock in the cood 
ld Cumberland Bank. Mr.-e—— politely 
tten | his visitur to the door, and, wishing 
ina good evenit returned to his sitting 
room. He took up the roll of bank bills he 
had just received, looked them all over care- 
fully, counted them three times, and then 
leposited them in an old) black wallet with 
the comfortable simile of a successful bar- 
aines 
Meanwhile the stranger made his way to 
Pech’s tavern, still to be found, with other 


oceupants, at the corner of Maine and Beaver 
streets. He entered a private room where 
he had left his dauehter, a delicate’ eirl of 
fourteen. She was in deep mouraing, and 
her of cur! Imost ; black as her 
ees, \ back by a circular comb 
of wr hit shell, and dropped over her neck 
ned honlders as she bent with a willowy 
ss toward the fire; her tiny hands 
clasped r knee, and her large dark eyes 
fixed mournfully on the blaze. Tears were 
i eded down hercheeksand she was 
) ! rhbed to notice the entrance 
{ | f er, till | had almost reached 
& l on v hy he was seated, 
’ Hasty drawi he hand over her eyes and 
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to hide her tearful cheek, she arose and stood || 
before him as if detected in some evil. Mr.|! 
Suthgate seated himself, and drawing the | 
beautiful child to his knee inquired if his 
absence had seemed tedious; and then, | 
seeing the tears on her face, as he kissed | 
her, said in atone of gentle chiding, 

* Shame, Grace vour eyes are full of tears— | 
surely you were not afraid to stay alone. 

‘No, papa, but—,’ she hesitated, and the 
tears again sprang to her eyes, 

* But what child ?’ 

*I was thinking of mamma and of all she 
said to me that night, and I cried for fear, 
that I could not do all she wished ; she told 
me to fill her place—to be all that she had | 
been to you; but oh, papa! I never, never | 
can be so good ;’—and the motherless girl 
threw her arms about her father’s neck and | 
sobbed on the bosom to which he pressed | 
her, while his tears rained over her head, | 
and a prayer was swelling his heart—a prayer 
of thanksgiving, that when the blossom of his 
happiness was blasted, a bud was left in its 


place so full of purity and rich promise. 

* Papa,’ said the young orphan, raising her 
innocent face from the paternal bosom, * do 
you think mamma can hear me now, when I] 
promise to obey her wishes as near as | can ?— 
it seeins to me sometimes when I kneel to 
say my prayers, as if 1 could feel her breath 
on my forehead as she whispers prayerful 
words into my heart—then I close my eyes, | 
and strange sweet thoughts seem rising and 
turning to words, till 1 can scarcely utter 
them for happiness—and then there is such 
a still contented feeling. comes over me— 
Father, am I wicked, am I forgetful, because 
I do not feel so sorry that poor mamma is 
cead at such times ?’ 

‘No, my sweet child, it is the balm which 


God himself administers to the broken heart—)}, 


but for such merciful comfortings your father | 
too must have sunk to the grave. But sit 

down and listen to me, Grace—you know | 
nothing of the life we*are to lead in our new } 
habitation. It was your sainted mother’s } 
request that you should be removed from the | 
city to the quiet of a country life, where you| 
should become the pupil of your father, and) 
take upon you such charges as will serve to| 


render you useful inthe humble lot my broken 
spirits and impoverished fortune has left to |i 
us. Grace, can you cheerfully undertake wh 
hardships of a life so monotonous ?’ 

‘Tecan, father,’ replied the gentle child, 
raising the meek eyes she had inherited from 
herlost mother to his face, with the confidence 
ofa pure heart untried in the struggles of 
life. 


bosom and again he thanked 


Again she was pressed to her parent's 
God that so 
much happiness was left to him. 


Early the next morning, Mr. Suthgate and | 


his daughter started on their journe y to the 


through an opening in the north. 


| 


interior. At Paris they left the public convey- | 


ance and proceded in a hired chaise. As they 
penctrated into the country toward Wood- 
stock, the scenery, hitherto cultivated and 
pastoral swelled gradually into irregular hills, 
broken occasionally into huge precipices, 
thrusting their granite crags through their 
covering of underwood and forest trees. As 
they proceeded spots of picturesque grandeur 
broke upon their view at every turn of the road. 
Now our travelers were in the depth ofa 
valley, and then a bleak precipice shot its 
cliffs over their heads as they wound up the 
brow of a hill, while the waters of a mountain- 
lake lay sleeping beneath them, in the dense 
shadow thrown by an unbroken rocky cause- 
way frowning on the opposite shore, sur- 
mounted by a range of blasted trees, and 
appearing like a close file of dusky giants, 
each brandishing his spear against the sky. 
In these wild hills the cross roads were rough 
and dangerons, 


the chaise and pick their way through the | 


stones, choking the road, and not unfrequently 
bounding down the steep, loosened by the 
horse, in bis struggle for a sure foothold, as 
The 


day was waning when our travelers reached 


he toiled on with the empty chaise. 


the end of their journey. For more than a 


nile their road had run along the very sumunit 


ofahill, exceedingly broken, yet commanding 


a fine view of the country. Suddenly it swept 
back from an eminence running parallel, and 
the road turned sharply down into a little 
valley of some 


twenty acres, 


chasm between the two hills a 
stream dashed in a sheet of foam to the 


valley, and wound in a considerable body 


furnished house, with a meadow spreading its 
green bosom im frout, and a small garden, 
hedged by rows of currant bushes and cherry 
trees, both ruddy with fruit, stretching to a 
Mr. Suthgate checked 
his horse at the bend of the road, and pointing 


precipice atthe back. 


to the valley as it lay, serene and beauti- 
ful, in the bosom of the hills, saia, 

‘There Grace is our farm—look at it— 
then look abroad, and-say if the whole is not 
even more beautiful than | have described it.’ 


Grace bent eagerly forward, and for some 


moments remained breathlessly gazing on the 


subline scenery around ber.—Lesser decliv- 


nies than the one on which they stood, were 


swelling away on either side like a successioi 
of broken waves, till their undulations were 
lost in the distant lands« ape, spreading away 
to the horizon in a sea of forest trees 
Cultivated farms occasion: lly broke the mon- 
otonous foliage of a hill side, or smiled in th 
valleys like spots of joy inthe waste of life: 
why here 


md there stupendous fra 


| mcits of 


More than once Mr. Suth- | 
gate and poor Grace were obliged to leave | 


Through a| 
mountain- | 


Just in| 
| . 
lithe curve of the hill stood a small, neatly 


rocks upreared their rifted heads from the 
bosom of the wilderness like the battlemen's 
of a darker world, their sides dashed sparingly 
with stinted trees, dead pines bristling up 
their naked sides, and the green monarchs of 
the forest crowding to their feet as if to do 
them homage. The sun was on the verge of 
the horizon showering its * powdered gold’ 
over aportion of the west, melting into purple 
twilight over the still bosom of the forest. 
Regardless of fatigue, the father and daughter 
sat gazing uponthe scene, wrapped inmourn- 
ful thoughts, which so naturally steal upon the 
Neither 
spoke, for both were thinking of her who had 


mind when the day is expiring. 


been the sun of their little world, 


‘Halloo there—what’s the difficulty,’ in- 
quired a lusty farmer, riding up the hill with 


a bag of newly ground meal thrown across his 


horse by way of saddle—* hallow—does your 
horse shy, or have you lost a linchpin ?’ 

Mr. Suthgate took up his reins, and an- 
swering that nothing was the matter, was 
proceeding down the hill—but his new friend 
soon came on a level with him and drew up for 
a parley. 
| * Rather 
.o’yourn afore, hav’nt 1 ?—don’t he belong on 
Paris Hill?’ 

Mr, Suthgate replied that it did. 

‘Sartin on’t the first minit—any news 


guess Iv’e seen that’are horse 


stirrin ? 


Mr. Suthgate replied that he knew of none. 

* Belong on Paris Hill, ha ?’ 

* No, in Boston.’ 

‘ Boston !—why you an’t the man that’s 
bought Mr. Dean’s place down below here, 
are you 2” 

‘Yes, I have purchased the farm at the 
foot of the hill,’ 


| * Wal, now I thought so—glad to see you, 
|Mr. Suthgatethat’s your name they tell 
|me—hope you'll be neighborly—I live in the 
] black house you've juss past,’—and the good- 
| hearted fellow reached over and shook Mr. 
|| Suthgate’s hand, as if he had been swingling 
flax fora wager; then resuming his perpen- 
| dicular on the meal-bag, he continued. 

‘That's your daughter | s’pose ?’ 

‘Yes, my only child,’ 

‘ I’ve got one just about her age—I'll send 
her over to s¢ rape acquaintance to-morrow— 
you'll find my oldest girl waiting for you.’ 

Grace smiled gently, and said she should 
be happy to see his daughter. 
‘Yes I warrant you'll be like two peas ina 


pod—you'll find all your things in order. 


Mr. Suthgate—we went down and helped 


inload the goods night afore last—they are 


il put up just as you wrote—if there’s any 


hing more to do [ll ride back with vou.’ 


Mr. Suthgate thank: 


leserved, but declined troubling him. 


»\h 1 ! | ‘ 
Wal good night then—if any thine’s want- 


l him as his kindness 
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brewned w ith labor ; ; but a robust fort m, with | another till she found the object of her search 
habits cheerful and healthy, had taken a. in the porch, moulding and stamping delicate 
of his former pale and melancholly expres-} | little cakes from a heap of golden butter 
sion of countenance, and the gentle Grace} lying in a tray before her,—* Oh, I’m so 


never thought of the hardness of his hand||tired—lIin so happy—who do you think has 


ed you ‘Ml know where to send—my name’s 
Hiaman ;’"—then the kind farmer settled 
himself on his meal-bag, and admonvishing 
his horse with his stirrupless foot trotted 
toward home, while his new neighbors pro- 
ceeded to their habitation. 


when it was laid in blessing on her head. come ?’ 


As Mr. Hinman had taught them to ex- The change that had come over Grace}; ‘Iam sure I cannot tell, Nancy.’ 
pect, they found his daughter waiting their Suthgate was beautiful. She had gained but | ‘ But guess—guess.’ 
arrival, and, after a slight supper, Grace ||ittle in Height, but her form: was more grace- | * Well, your sister and ber husband’ 
received her father’s kiss and went to her fully rounded, her hair more abundant, and | ‘No, James, brother James and he has 


lnule chamber. Her heart swelled as she 
entered it. The furniture was that of her 
bed chamber in Bustoun—the same white 
counterpane was on the bed—and the night 
wind came through the small open sashes 
laden with the breath of wild flowers, and 
played with its invisible fingers among the 
snowy folds of the same muslin curtain that | 
draped her windows at home. 


her clear white cheek dimpled sweetly when || not been at home before in six years—you 
she smiled ; while her lips, like strawberries. }can’t think how handsome he is—his hair is 
in brightness and- color, took away the ap- all combed up in the tip of the mode, and his 
pearance of ill health, which her perfect| 


whiteness might otherwise have conveyed. 





| coat reaches almost to his heels, and shines 

just like satin; and then he has got sucha 

. . . } . 
Pure in person and more pure in mind was} proud, pert kind of a way, just as all the 





Grace Suthgate ; and it was beautiful to see} gentle folks have ; I’m so glad I could jump 
| her, after performing the labor of her litte || over the house,’—and the happy girl began to 
| household, draw a stool to her father’s feet, || dance round the room like a crazy creature ; 
* How very, very good it was in dear papa ||even as she had done when achild ; and with || then pulling her bonnet over her head she 
to thiuk of bringing all these things here,’ 
were the grateful thoughts with which the} 


| 
, i}. , a 
young girl sunk to sleep, \" adding to her stock of mental wealth; now, are coming down here ;—he says he’s failed 








Re ; : : 
her knittingwork in her hand, and a book} darted away, saying, ‘ Well, I must go, for I 


upon her knee, spend the long winter evening || ran away, just to tell you that James and I 


Mr. Suthgate had selected the occupation || 
of a farmer as that in which he should close|!on her father’s knee, with her sweet eyes | winter—but Ill tell the rest when I come 
| raised to his, ashe explained a passage which || again, so be ready for us, for he takes a great 
retained all the refinements of his former || had puzzled her. Every night since her deal of notice, I can tell you.’ 


a > i! , . | P 4 
one. His was an intellect that never could ;mother’s death had the good girl prayed, that | Before she had finished her speech the 


she might be enabled to fulfil the duties that|| restless girl was half way down the meadow, 
nevolence and true religion seemed a ruling 


and thenlaying down her work and foundens in business, and is going to stay at home all 


5S 


his life: but with his new station he still 


become subservient to the propensities ; be- 


, 


death had imposed on her youth ; and every | leaving Grace to her own conjectures about 
passion of his nature, and he had sought the | day Mr. Suthgate felt more strongly the be- || the time of the promised visit. Of James 
quiet ofa country life, rather from a disincli- || nevolence of God in granting him a child, so Hinman she had never heard, except when 
nation to remain longer in a pursuit, which) lovely and so good, to cheer the solitude of | Nancy, with pardouable vanity, occasionally 
too often debases all the faculties of the soul|\his heart. She was to him a companion, ‘boasted of her brother, the merchant in 
strengthening her intellect | Boston. In truth there was litte known of 
and drinking with avidity the|/ his recent life, even by his own family. He 
rendered it absolutely necessary. He had) moral and scientific lessons he 


into an accordance with the one great passion || child and friend 
. > | 


for gain, than because his fallen fortunes had! to meet his, 


loved to teach | had left home in his nineteenth year, because 
possible for two per-!/his father had reproached him for idleness 
sonstobethrown more comple tely on each oth- l'on the farm. Nothing was heard of him 


transported to his remote farm such of his/her. It was scarcely 
household goods as were wost associ ited 
with the memory of his deceased wife. The} er for happiness, yetthey never lacked resour- until nearly three years had passed, when a 


library out of which they had read together—|/ces, Together they planted their little garden letter came, Stating that he occupied the sit- 


the globes from which they had given lessons!) with vegetables and flowers, honeysuckles|| uation of a clerk in a drygood store, in 


to their child—the mathematical instruments, | were taught to trail over their parlor window,|| Boston. Another year elapsed and then 


F | P ° P P 
whose uses they had studied—the piano she |) red and white rose-bushes sama a little || came a second, written in a bold, flourishing 


had touched,—all were placed in the little|) wilderness about the house, and a young ||hand, and announcing the fact that Mr. 


. | 2 e ° 9 
parlor which, with a kitchen, bed room, and apple orchard at the foot of the meadow, Hinman’s son had become a merchant. 
| 


i 
. , ° . - . - | - . 
porch, constituted the lower part of the) gave rich promise of fruit in after summers.|| There was a tone of consequential arro- 
| 


house. Sarah Hinman, a good natured girl, | Mr. Hinman, who was the ir nearest | gance running through Mr. James Hinman’s 


1; and | epistle, by no means palatable to his honest 
house-wifery, remained several weeks with | «bout three miles from the outlet of the valley || father. 


neigh- 
perfectly at home in all the branches of |bor, lived a mile distant over the hill 


He wrote patronizingly to the whole 


her new neighbors, in order to instruct the 2 is a cluster of four or five houses, a grist|| family: was for removing his unmarried 
inexperienced Grace in her various duties ;)| mill and a store. A few months after their|| sister to the city, that she might be accoin- 
then the father and daughter were left to the | arrival in the valley, Sarah Hinman had been | plished ; and hoped that his father would 
quiet enjoyment of their home. Three | married and had removed from the neighbor- || not think of visiting him, without first provi- 


years had passed away and time had yielded || ood ; while Nancy, the younger daughter, || ding himself with a new suit of broad cloth as 


: ; K 
fully verified her fath er’s prediction, of show- | he assured him that his * best coat’ would be 


| a . “: a . 
orphan, yet had wrought but litle change in o her rosy face at Mr. Suthgate’s at least sadly out of fashionin Boston. This was the 


the person of Mr. Suthgate. If his ample |jtwice each week. One morning Nancy came | unkindest cut of all. Mr. Hinman could 


forehead was not quite so smo th and white, || running down the stec p beyond the house, | bear that his son should be idle and run away— 


the glow of a contented spirit broke over it 


' } 
its balm to the hearts of the widower and if 
with her bonnet hanging by the strings and) that he should seldom write and never visit 

| 


with a compensating luster: and the few ||(lying out behind, and her large hazle eyes) home; but when he presumed to insinuate 


additional lines about his mouth took nothing lancing with delight. that his blue coat was not exactly the thing 4 
" 7 ‘se . . | . . . mst - — P ° 
from the benevolence of his smile His face|| *‘ Grace—Grace Suthgate! where are you 7’) the venerable garment that had performed 


was slightly sun burnt, and his hands em she exclaimed, running from one room to duty on his wedding-day, and clothed his 
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broad shoulders every sabbath, to say noth- y 
ing of town meetings and muster days, for th 
last twenty-five years—when James Hinman |) 


dare! todo this, the futher was convinced that 


he was utterly degenerate,and witha heavy heat 


he prepared to ascertain the facts of his son's 


sterati Early one fi Tt his ho 
situation, zariy one fine morning his borse 


was brought to the door, and an old pair of 


saddle bacs thrown 


over his back, with one 
end stuffed with ovis for the beast. and the 
other equally filled with a box of baked beans, 
for 
tO! 


six dough nuts and a lump of cheese 
Mr. 


wife and daughter, tried the stirru 


» with his 


man, Hinman shook hands with 


I 
foot and raised himself cautiously to his seat 





ov the saddle-bags: then taking a bund! 
from his wife, which contained the aforesai | 
wedding coat, with other things to match, hi 
swung it on his arm; and with his nethe r| 


limbs spnely cushioned against the oats an 


| 








dough-nuts, started on a sober trot foi 
Boston. 

. nas i's 

The events of Hinman’s journey wer 


never made public 5 but it was observed that 


he never boasted of his son after bis return, 
and that he hated every thing in the shape. of 
t 


a dandy, When the hopeful youth returned 


home, and announced his intention of remain 
ing there for an indefinite time, 


space of 


giving for a reason that his business had 


been ruined and his property lost by the vil- 
lany of a partner, Mr. Hinman answered 


eLOdi aye 


bluntly, that he was welcome to stay at 


re 
i 


s9 long as he behaved himself—but us fo 
story about the loss of property he did no 
believe a word of it, in as much as Jim had 
never ife, 


to be unless he changed his 


been worth a dollar in his [| not 


never was like 
ways. 


It was nearly evening, on the 
that Nancy 

, . ‘ 
brother’s arrival, with hin 


to pay their promised visit. During their 


Hinman had announced her 


' 7 
sne Cal 


when 


walk the young gentleman edified his sister! 
with an account of some dozen of the most! 
fashionable ladies in Boston, who had evince 
unequivocal symptoms of attachment to hin, 
butto none of whom had he deizned to give 
the least encouragement, The innocent} 
Nancy, fully impressed with her broth rs | 
importance, began to tremble for her fries 
who she was certain must becom the| 
thirteenth victim to the invincible attractic | 
which had already done so much ex: on 
But to her surprise, Grace was by no meuans| 
£0 completely c iptivated as she anti pate 
She had seen too many of the really hig! 


: ? wy " . > | 
bred during her mother’s Jife time, not to feel 


an instinctive re pugnance to the second hans 


airs and underbred pretensicns which chara 

terized James Hinman ; aud from the riod | 
of his first visit the sweet girl experienced a 
feeling of dislike while in his co; pany, which 
she condemned as uncharitable, vet could 


igentleman ; 


iithem. 


iwith rain dro; 


not entirely overcome. Not so with the 
whatever had been his cruelty 
to the city ladies, he seemed by vo means 
inclined to practice any in his Intercourse 


with the beautiful country gil. fe haunted | 


her like her shadow, broke in upon her 


walks, obtruded upon her during her morn- 
! 





ing avocations, and entirely broke up the 


| 
hese intrusions but serve 


pleasant evenings she had delighted to s 
with her father. 
to confirm Grace in her dislike, and to ren- 


der his society an evil which she struggled to 


bear patiently. 


One morning iv the early port of June, 
about a mouth after voung Hinman’s arrival, 
he called at Mr. Suthgate 


- . ein st 
swith an offering 


of flowers, as ill assorted as his character. 
Grace accepted thei, and saw him depart, 
with the earnest hope that his visit would not 
be repe ited that day. A p! ‘“asant shower 


; , , . ae! 
cameup in the afternoon, which confined Mi 


{ 


~ 
yaaa 


heute to the house, 


were removed from the parlor, the rain had 
Grace drew her father’s seat to one 


sh, 


tht enjoy the delicious air, as it 


hated, 


windows and opened the : 
mi 

rot is revelry among the wild 
came up trom ius reveiry among } uit 


flowers. Their little farm would have made 


ia beautiful picture, as it lay outs} read before 


’ fehl, tte ri tnoor 
The meadow, with its springing grass, 


sloped gently from the door, gemmed all over 


3 | with a profusion of dan- 
! 


ain 


lelions, thathad unfolde dtheir 20] in Crowns 
it the first patte ring summons of the shower. 
The river’s brink was blue with violets, and 
ne Op} mwsite till towered against the sky, 


in the pale green foliage of Spring, 


‘ ' ” 
sxroken by the snowy blossoms of the haw- 
. ‘ss 
hi np, orth crimson bu ot the white-ouk, 
' ‘ ah " 
; they shed into lift Phi wollen wa 
» ! 
erful foamed onward to its outlet, and a 
Zen Mo teinstrean chiidrenotthestorni, 
nade bold in ! is thev left their caverns, 
. ° ' 
( ing their pray, tering foam ike 
' 
w-flukes ont el » moss, and dashing 
. ' . , ' r j 7 
irom ¢ i to Ciill do » tl ! e I hill 
A bow flung its briliant 1 froin east to 
t. just { wait (all the b k 
cl . ( s in solemn » the 
! > | } 
rizou, 1 y tito il Ui > 
i | li hit n them. 
‘ Oh, how sf would h @ ¢ } 
ttered Mr. ¢ | te, draw lis han 
ross his wet « ‘ 
‘ , _ . 
Grace thre ral surround his Ko apd 
1 } 1 1 " } f 
ispere Wa \ if thatw thriuinaiv swect 
hen she deeply fet——* Yes, father, but how 
wer must her enjoyment be in the 
hie . ly; , | ae 4 | 
whiter scenes to which sie l mes; or now 
lo we ow that her | irit mayv not b 
| 
( ‘ ie U » ¢ ( now i 
often tl ts ht whi I have 
en wakefal in th HW meh.’ 
Mi if Te ! | rt 


i 
yen 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Before the tea things} 


|} was busy with the past, and he abruptly left 


theroom. When hereturned, James Hinman 
iwas seated by his daughter, and seemed wait- 
| ing her reply to something he had been saying. 
iti 
ti 


look was anxious and his manner mpa- 
nt, while she seemed lost in astonishment 


’ 
and soniething very like angery her cheeks 


| 


iwere flushed, her eyes opened witle, and 
‘her lips slightly divided, like the unfolding 
lof a rose bud. Hinman started from his 
| chair, as Mr. Suthgate entered, and began to 
| walk the room impatiently. Just then a 


As Mr. 


summons, 


| 
|knocking was heard at the door. 
at the 


- . 

Suthgate left 

| Hinman hastily approached Grace and said— 
| ; 

‘Weed. 
| . 

|} T shall hope to receive the answer your 


the room 


will call again to-morrow, and then 
| flattering embarrassment has deprived me of.’ 
] Grace was about to speak, but that moment 
her’ fither returned, followed by a young 
l|ventleman, whose features struck Grace as 
familiar, yet whom she could not instantly 
recognize. The stranger lifted his hat from 
the mass of brown hair, brushed up from his 
broad forehead, in the fashion of the day, 
sand, with his hand extended, advanced eager- 
lly toward her. Grace gave him her hand 
‘irresolutely, and looked inquiringly into his 
| face, 
| =) What! have you forgotten me ?" exclaimed 
he, evidently mortified with his reception. 
‘My daughter can scarcely be expected to 
} detect her old pluyfellow in the man before 
| hae Mr. 


}alanced at the manly face and finely propor- 


. > . “er 
r,” said Suthgate, smiling, hie 


as 


tioned form of the stranger ;—* Grace it is 
| . 
your cousin He nry Blair.’ 


| ‘The young man had his eyes fixed admi- 


ringly on his cousin, as her father spoke. 
Instantly her features lighted up with a beau- 


, 


tiful expre ssion of J ry and her hand, which 


was still in his, warmly returned, his clasp. 


‘TI never should have recognized you,’ she 


| 
isaid, ‘you are so much taller, and 


your 
jeyes—" she hesitated and blushed deeply, 
for the bright blue orbs of which she spoke, 


met her's with such an expression of pleasure, 


that somehow they confused her. 


4 . 
‘My eyes,’ said he, laughing, so as 


to 
lisplay the edges of a set of teeth, even and 
xquisitely 

i ? 


] 


viecrs, 


white—* My eyes must be sad 
yun if they do not say that this is the 
iapplest moment I have known since I used 
to to But I am 


come to live my childhood over again, if you 


1 
i 


nent you with my pranks. 


} 
mare 


venture to give mea home for a few 
weeks.’ 
Grace smiled, and her father expressed 
bis pleasure. As Blair turned to place his 


at ona table, his eves fell on James Hinman. 
—_ — ¢ } 

[ ly his features underwent a change ; 
mad, with a cold haughty air of recognition, 
e pas l on, without appearing to observe 
he hand which the other, thouch with evident 
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constraint, had extended. Linman dropped 
his hand, the blood gushed over his fice, the 
veins on his forehead swelled with suppressed 


rage, and a dusky glow broke from his 


eyes :—yet he did not for a moment lose the 


affected softness of his mauner;—he lingered 


awhile in the room, and then departed, with- |! 


out addressing Blair. 


*You have met that young man before, it! 
would seem,’ observed! Mr, Suthyate, as Hin-| 
man left the room. 


* Yes,’ 


replied Blair, ‘but Teertainly did 


not expect to meet bim in the house of my | 


mother’s brother, 


* His father is our nearest and best neizh- |! 


bor ;—but do you know aught of his character, 
which should prevent us from receiving him 
as a visitor !’ 

‘Nothing from personal observation, but 
he is said to have swindled his partner out of 
a considerable amount, and his character is 
generally suspicious.’ 

$f 
thoughtfully. 


Mr. Suthgate, 


for his fither’s sake, we 


as much,’ said 
‘Vet 


cannot change our conduct with regard to 


feared 


him; but take a seat, Harry, and tell us 


how you happened to drop in upon us so sud- 


denly.’ 

‘Indeed, T can hardly inform you, uncle, | 
I had finished my studies, and you being my 
nearest relative, now that ny parents are gone, 
I took it into my head to visit your litte farm, 


‘ 
\ 


and talk over old times with my sweet cousin 


here—and now, with vour permission, IT will 
partake of the cold chicken she has provided 


so expeditiously ;’—and, without further cer- 


emony, he seated himself by the tray of 
refreshments, which Grace had just brought 
in, and to which, it must be admitted, be did 


all reasonable justice. 
(To#e Continued. } 


« 
« 


The Falls of Niag 


Name which calls up so many interesting 


ira. 


associations ; and awakens so many pleasing! 


| 


lous monument! 


of the Creator’s power in the natural world ; 


reminiscences! The stupenc 
*the diapason of fresh waters ;’ a most inter- 


esting object to the curious, the lover of 


nature, the philosopher and the Christian ; a 


spot, where man and all his works shrink 
into insignificance ; and whence 


he: 


‘The war of waters, from the ulless My 


is heard many miles around ;—this soul-ab-| 


sorbing object is situated between lakes Erie 


and Ontario; and the strait of this name 


forms a part of the boundary line between 


New-York and Canada. The name is an 


Indian appellation, which has been spelled) 


many different ways, and its pronunctation 


has been equally diversified—its signification 


also, is variously given by different authors 


Schoolcraft asserts, that * it is an Tro juots 


word, said to signify the thunder of waters; 


and the word is still: pronounced by the Se-{|a line of 500 fathoms (1800 feet) without 
necas, Oniaagarah, being strongly accentuated ‘striking the bottom! Compared with its sur- 
It 
was called by the French £rontinac, from their 
al Canada 


lroquois, Skanadariov, 


on the third syllable, while the interjection O peas 


is so feebly uttered, that without a nice atten- 


, this is the deepest of the great lakes. 


tion it may escape notice.” MeKinnen says, ||governor geueral of ; and by the 


*soine of the Cayuga chiefs informed me that ‘a very pretty lake.’ 
the true name (perhaps in their language) is |'This, says Bouchette, ‘is the last or lowest 
of those vast inland seas of fresh water that are 


It 


was no doubt formerly about 200 feet higher 


Ochniagara, an old compound word, signifying | 


a large neck of water. We also says it has | the wonder and admiration of the world’ 


been called Iagara. Spafford says, it signifies | 


‘across a neck or strait. Knox says, it is than it is at the present time 3 and its waters 


‘called by the savages Ochniayara or Ogh- || were then propably discharged into the ocean 


niogara, and by our abbreviation, Niegara, | through the Hudson, or perhaps the Susque- 
On 1660, 


Ongiara. In order to form an accurate idea 


it hannah, instead of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From Ontario, the St. 


Creuxio’s map of is spelled 


Lawrence wends its 


lof the Falls of Niagara, we must trace back to 


way to the ocean, through the thousand Is- 
their source tie waters which are precipitated |\lands, the Lakes St. Francis, St. Louis and 
lover them, The Niagera Strait is only a part || St. Peter; and many splendid rapids, and 


river St. Lawrence, which has 


les 


lof the great other objects of interest, occur in its Course, 


fits origin about 1250 mi north-west of the |})which cannot here be even referred to. 


Falls. The St. Lonis is probably the most It is mentioned above, that Niagara Strait, 


ti 


Le 


} 4 > 
jdistant source of 


that 


iis mighty river; and |i\or Niggara river, as it is generally called, 
miles N. W. of Lake 
Superior, at av elevation of about 1200 feet 


In 


Luke Superior it descends 551 feet ; that lake 


rises about 155 has a descent of 3534 feet. The rapidity of 


the current is almost as variable as the breadsin 


above the level of the sea, iis course to |jand depth of the river. At the rapids oppo- 


site to Black Rock, the velocity is probably 
| 


being G41 feet above tide water, 500 miles by | not less than from six to eight miles an hour ; 


60 in mean length and breadth, 900 feet in| but below that, to the Rapids immediately 
jmean depth, and 1200 at greatest depth. || abovethe Falls, the stream slips quietly along, 
From lake Superior, the river descends |\and its current is not more than from two 
through the Streit of St. Mary, a distance of to four miles. At the Rapids above the Falls, 
60 miles, about 45 feet, to Lakes Huron and || the velocity is astonishingly imereased 5; and 


| Michigan, the former of which is about 260 /||below the Falls, to Lewiston aud Queens- 


imiles by 95 in its mean length and breadth, |/ton, it is amazingly rapid, the water rushing, 


lthe latter 300 miles by 50 in mean length and |/in some places, with inconceiveable fury; 
but from Lewiston and Queenston, to Lake 


breadth. Each is about the same depth with 


ud the lis 596 feetabove | Ontario, it becomes navigable, and the current 


Like Superior, 


iluron,the river descends ||averages, perhaps, about two miles an hour. 


ihout 31 feet to Lake 


thesea. From Like 


Erie, throughthe Strait 


The descent of 354 feet occurs mostly within 


and Lake of St. Clair, and Detroit river, a|/the 7 or 8 miles above Lewiston and Queens- 
listance of about 90 miles. Lake Erie isthe |iton. The descent from Lake Erie, to Black 
most shallow of all the great lakes, being only || Rock, is wbout six feet and thence to within 
120 feet in mean depth, and 300 feet in great- || halfa mile of the Falls, about ten feet. Tn 
est depth. Its mean length and breadth is|/the half mile immediately above the Falls, 
230 by 35 miles, and its level is 565 feet above ||the descent is 58 feet, to the Crescent or 


the sea. This lake ‘ may be regarded as the | Horse-Shoe Fall, which is 154 feet in perpen- 


dicular descent. From the Falls to Lewiston 
ind Queenston, the descent is 104 feet, and 


Lake Ontario, two feet, in all $34 


}areat central reservoir from which open, in 


ill directions, the most extensive channe's 


of inland navigation to be found in the world ; || thence to 


enabling vessels of the lake to traverse the|| feet. Above the Falls, the banks of tie river 
l whole interior of the country, to visit the!! vary in heighth, from 9 to 100 feet; but 
| Atlantic at the north, or in the south, and|! below, to Queenston, the stream flows be- 


collect the produc the luxuries and wealth |! tween perpendicular banks, from, 170 to 370 


of every clime and country.” The Niagara! feet high. As the bed of the river descends, 
Strait conducts the waters of Lake Erie!/the banks are said gradually to rise: though, 


inding, is about || as the perpendicular height of the upper bank 


lito Lake Ontario; and inits w 


S37 miles in length : the direct distance be-|| at Table Rock to the water is 158 feet and the 
ll tween the two lakes being about 25 miles, and||/river descends 104 feet from the Falls to 
the descent, 554 feet. Lake Ontario is in || Queenston, making in all, 441 feet, and the 
inean leneth and breadth 180 by 306 miles;||heights at Queenston are only 3704 feet 
ind in its mean depth about 500 feet. Tts||/above the water there, it would seem that 
vreatest§ ce pli is stat 1 at 54 feet but |}such arise in the banks does not take place. 
Bouchette says, that attempts have been In its course, the Niagara embraces forty 
made to find soundings inthe middle with! Islands some of which are exceeding inter- 
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esting though many of them are small, low ! 
and swampy. I shall make mention of but 
two, Grand Island, is the largest of these, 
and is the most valuable. It is 9 or 10 miles 
in length, aud its greatest width is 6d. It 
has been rendered celebrated by the contem- 
plated foundation, in 1825, of the Jewish 
city, Ararat, by Major Noah, of New-York— 
the site of which is now occupied by White- 
Haven. Goat Island is situated atthe verge 
of the Falls, and forms the division between 
them. It is about half a mile long, anda 


| 
quorter broad, and contains 62 acres. Hav-| 


ing taken this brief preliminary view of the |beauty of the Falls, unless the water is so 

waters of the St. Lawrence, and the natural || 
° li. : . 

features of the Niagara, we come now to the j) its green appearance, which I have sometimes 


center of all the attractions of this region of | 


many wonders—Twe Fatis; for this, par) 


excellence, is their appropriate cognomen, | 
there being no others like them in the world, 
none that can dispute with them the claim to 
this characteristic and appropriate title.— 
‘They are alone in their kind. Though a| 
water-fall, this is not to be compared with | 
other water-falls; in its majesty, its supre- 
macy, and its influence upon the soul of man, | 
its brotherhood is with the living ocean and 
theeternal hills.’ * There is nought like thee! 
thou art alone! Ihave already mentioned 
the position of the Falls when speaking of 
They 
are about 23 miles from Lake Erie, and 14 
from Ontario, in a straight line. As already 
mentioned, the river at the Falls makes a 


the strait in which they are situated. 


very abrupt turn, and runs almost in a right 
angle with its former course ; and at the same 
time it is suddenly contracted from about a/ 
Goat Is-| 
lund is at the verge, and divides the Falls into 


mile, to one-eighth ofa mile in width. 


two great sections ; while a smaller islet called 
Prospect Island, also on the verge, divides the 
smalier of these two sections in two parts, 
so that there are three distinct Falls. That| 
next to the New-York shore, and the most 
northerly of the three, is called the Schlosser 
Fall, aud is about 56 rods in width, 167 feet 
in perpendicular descent. Prospect Island, 
adjoining, is about 10 yards in width, and 
the smaller, or Central Fall, is also about 10 
yards. Goat Island is about 80 rods in width 
at the edge, andthe Great Crescent or Horse- 
Shoe Fall, which extends from Goat Island 
to the Canada Shore, is about a quarter of a 
mile in a direct line, or about half a mile fol- 
lowing the line of the curve, This latter has 
a perpendicular descent of 154 feet; but 
owing to its being 13 feet less than the 
Schlosser Fall, a much greater body of water 
passes over it; and it is to its inferior height 
that its much greater magnitude is owing. 
The water when projected over the Falls does 
not descend perpendicularly ; but owing to 
the immence velocity which it has acquired, 


eral laws of all projectiles anf descends in a 
parabolic curve. Its color is not the same 


in every part; but is beautifully diversified. | 


being snowy white, smber, brown, yellowish, | 
blueish, and green of various shades ; and at}} 
the central part of Crescent Fall, where the |} 
water is deepest, its color is a most beautiful 
emerald green. The colorvaries, too, at dif- 


| 
| 
| 
ferent times. 


After a very heavy rain, or} 
high wind, the waters above the Falls be-|| 
come discolored and dirty from the impurities | 
brought into the stream by the creeks on its | 
margin; but these impurities add to the 
extensively discolored, asto deprive it of 


observed to be the case. 

The water falls in so great a body, andfrom 
such an immense height, that much of it is 
converted into spray, long before it reaches 
the bottom ; and clouds of mist are continually 
So high 


indeed, that it may sometimes be seen at the 


. . . >. 
rising, often to a very great height. 





distance of 50 miles; and of course may be 
observed at the same time by spectators who| 
are 100 miles distant from each other! This} 
great body of water, too, falling with such | 
prodigious force, is changed at the bottom | 
into a white foam, and has the appearance of| 
It is not ull it has 
been carried some distance down the stream, 


@mighty river of cream. 
| 

‘ ; : : 
that it regains its green color. Itis exceed-| 
ingly interesting to watch the various phenom- | 

. ae a ee : 
ena of this foam and mist: to trace the ap-| 
parent boiling of the imnrense cauldron of 
milk below, and the ascending clouds of vapot 
above; and the various currents and counter-| 
currents, flowing with great impetuosity, in| 


alldirections. Thelaboring stream seems in- | 
wardly convulsed, heaving and throbbing in dark 


| 
and bubbling whirlpools, as if it threatened 


above the Falls. A sight of the Rapids pro- 
duced by this descent, would of itself be worth 
a long journey, even if there were no other 
objects of interest in the vicinity. They can 
be seen from the main shore on both sides, 
ind also from GoatIsland ; but decidedly the 
most splendid view of them is from the Can- 
ida shore, above Swayzey’s Island. Here 
you may see the ‘the bounding billows’ tossing 
10, 20, and even 30 feet high, and dancing, 
foaming, and dashing from one declivity to 
another with inconceiveable rapidity, changing 
the water into spray and foam, and present- 
ing a most magnificent appearance. 

Onwarp !—overn!—are the only words 
that can convey the impression arising from 
the sight of the Rapids above and the Fall 
below, They appear to be words spoken by 
the Ergrnat, when the hurrying and splash- 
ing, and foaming scene of the Rapids commen- 
ced,and when their waters first made their pitch 
into the awful profound! The impelling man- 
date has never been for a moment disobeyed, 
and itis yet ‘onward!’ and‘ over!’ and will 
be till the same voice shall speak, and alter 
the arrangement. Many thrilling imeidents 
Birds 


and other animals have frequently been drawn 


have occurred among these Rapids. 


into the current, and precipitated over the 
Falls; and some instances of the loss of 
human life have occurred, from «a similar 
cause, ‘* Nothing that values its life dares 
venture it there. The waters refuse the 


burden of man and of man’s works.’ 





WESC Wb bAL Wo 
The Spirit of the Night. 

As the sun was withdrawing her light from 

one hemisphere, the guardian spirits of man 


followed its course, as they were wont, that 








every moment to eject some ofthe mystic ter- 


rors of the deep. ‘This effect is probably produ- 
ced by the re-action of the ascending waters. 
Precipitated in such a great body, and to such 
an extraordinary depth,by their own prodigious 
gravity, and the force of their impulsion and 
involving with them a great quantity of fixed 
air, they re-ascend to the surface in a strug- 
gling career, checked by the weight of the su- 
perincumbent water. 
from which they ascend, causes the moving of 
the whole mass of water in the basin; 


‘ And their earth-shaking roar comes deadencd up 
Like subterranean thunders.’ 


The quantity of water precipitated over the 


Falls has been estimated by President Dwight. 


at 102.093.750 tons, and by Darby, at 1,672,- 


704.000 cubit feet, per hour; and by Picken, 


>i 
at 113.510.0000 gallons, or 18,824,000 cubit 
feet per minute, 

Tue Rapips. It has been already obser- 


ved that the river makes a rapid descent of 


The immense depth 


\they might visit every land in turn. 


But two who had been among the abodes 
of men all the day, lingered, unwilling, to 
leave those to whom they had ministered, 

To the one had been committed the urn 


which held the waters of bitterness, and he was 


‘ealled Wo, His young sister was named 


Peace ; and in her hand was placed the lyre 


whose music was of heaven. 


| . . a . 

‘ There are some,’ said Wo, ‘ who will not 
be ready to hearken to thee to morrow, my 
| sister, if I leave them already.’ 


r 
as Phere are also some, my brother, whom I 


have not svothed to deep repose. Ob! that 


‘| we might tarry awhile !’ 
‘We may nottarry, for there is need of us 
afar. Yet one thing may wedo. Letus give 
‘of our power to another, that she may minis- 
ter till we return.’ 

So they called upon Conscience, and char- 
eed her to descend with the shadows of night, 


and to visit the abodes of men. 


The angel 
before reaching the edge, it follows the gen-| about 58 fect, in the half mile immediately of Wo gave her of the waters of his urn, and 
D> o>? g ? > ' 
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said unto his sister, ‘ give her thy lyre, for!] music, while they knew not that I was at hand ; ) whatever, but their own head and hands ; and 


what other music needest thou than thine own || and others have I startled with visions, who) in no city is this fact more strikingly verified 


songs ? What other music is so sweet ? 

And when they had charged their icssen- 
ger to await them at the eastern gate when 
the morning should open it unto them, they 
spread their wings and hastened down the 
West. 

The messenger gazed after them afar: 
and when she marked the dim majesty of the 
his 


elder spirit, and the mild beauty of 


sister, she bent her head and silently went 
her way. 
* What hast thou beheld?’ said the angels, 
to their messenger, when the portals of light! 
were unclosed. ‘Are the healing waters 
spent ? hath thelyre been tuneful 7 

‘The waters are not spent,’ she replied, 
urn to 


‘for mine own tears have made this 


overflow. 


The lyre was tuned in paradise ; 
else my trembling had jarred its strings.’ 
* Alas 
” ins 9 
hast thou ministered ? 
‘When the evening star appeared, I de- 


scended among the shadows, where I heard a| 


voice calling me from afar. It come froma 
space were raging fires were kindled by the 
hands of priests. Night hovered above, but 
the flames forbade her approach, and I could 
not abide longer beneath her wings. He who 
appealed unto me stood chained amidst the 
fires whichalready preyed uponhim, I swept 
the strings of the lyre, and smiles overspread 
his face. Even while the melody waxed 
swecter, the dark eyed spirit of the tombs 
came and bore him off asleep.’ 

The young angel smiled as she said, * he 
hearkeneth nobler harmonies than 


now to 


ours! But was there none other amidst the 
flames to whom thou couldst minister ?’ 
Alas! there was one who lied through fear. 
He was led back to his cell, whither I followed 
him. I shed the waters into his soul, and 
the bitterness thereof tormented him more 
than any scorching flames which could have 


consumed his body. Yet must I visit him 


nightly till he dies ?’ 
‘Droop not thy wings because of his an- 


‘He 


shall yet be thine when he is made pure for 


guish, my sister,’ said the elder spirit. 
thy presence.’ 

*T have been,’ said the messenger, ‘ beside 
the couch of the dymg, in the palace, and 
beneath the lowly roof. Ihave shed into one 
departing soul the burniug tears of the slave, 
and soothed the spirits of another with the 
I have made 


+ 
is. 


voices of the grateful heat 
the chambers of one rich man echo with the 
cries of the oppressed, and surrounded the 
pillow of another with the fatherless who call 
him parent. Kings have sought to hide 
themselves as [ drew nigh, while the eye of 
the mourver hath lighted up at my approach, 


The slumbers of some have I hallowed with 


| 
i 


| 


“8 i 1] 
cried the younger spirit, ‘where || 


IT am filled Boston. 


make a list of those who fail in business from 


guessed not whence they came. than in On the other hand, if you 
with awe at mine own power, 


‘It shall increase,’ svid the elder spirit, | year to year, and learn their history, you will 


‘while mine own waveth. ‘The fountain of| find that a very large proportion of their 
bitter waters wasteth coutinually, Whenit)} number relied on inheritances, eredit, or 


ishall be dried up I will break mine urn,’ _ some kind of foreign aid in early life ; and not 


| 
‘Aud my lyre,’ said his sister, * shall it not) a few began very young. —Young Man’s Guide. 





be hashed by mightier music from on high ?’ 
No 


mightier music shall make men cease to love | 


| PHILOSOPHY AT FIVE YEARS OF AGE.—Little 


4H * Nay my sister, not then, nor ever. 


G 


pile of wood, fell down and hurt himself, 





, When playing the other day, ona 
As 


thine. They shall gather together to hear) aces 
he lay crying very bitterly, one of his friends 


\thee in their cities, and shall seek thee in the | 
‘Mdernese : sthe sea chore. The aved| Passing by lified him up, and patting him on 

} wilderness and by the sea shore, e aget 

| - , ae 

| 

i} shall hear thee chaunt among the tombs, and! - 

Unto! don’t ery; it will be all well to-morrow.’— 


* Well,’ said he, sobbing, ‘then I will not cry 
to-morrow.’ 


the head, said to him—* Come my little boy, 


‘the young shall dance unto thy lay. 


the simple shall thy melodies breathe from 
amidst the flowers of the meadows; and the} 





|wise shall they entrance as they go to and fro - P 
| “ ) . 7 & Letters Containing Remittances, 


|) ainong the stars.’ | Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
| the amount of Postage paid. 

d : || M.T. Detroit, Mich. $1,00; G. A. P. Columbia, 8. C. 
|| shall these things be ?’ || 1,00: P. M. Hinesburg, Vt. $1,00; E.G P. Ballston Spa, 
H Know: | 

est thou not that such isthy destiny ? Thouwart 


Then the messenger sighed, saying, * when 


| 


N.Y.31,00; P. M. Ver Bank, N. Y. 86,00; J. M’K. Living- 
ton, N. ¥.80,84; C. W. A. Pontiac, Mich. 5,00; H. M. B. 
Hinsdale, Ms. $1,00; W. O. F. Norihampton, N. Y, $2,00. 


* When thou art queen among men. 





\ rimessenge ye shall atlengt 2 thy | 
now our messenger, but we shall at length be thy MAIRERIED, 

In this city, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, 
Mr. George Siuipson to Miss Catharine M’Cann. 

In Chatham, on the 24th ult. by Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
Barton Huested, Jr. to Miss Harriet Eliza Pulver, both of 
Chathain. 

In Spencertown, on the Wih ult’ by the Rev. P. S 
W yukoop, Mr. U. L. Davis, to Miss Mary R. Skiff, both of 
Spencertown. 

At Claverack, on the 30th ult. by the Rev R. Sluyter, Mr. 
Harvey Dakin to Miss Elizabeth Snyder, bothof Chatham. 
jwhich Tmay not pass.\—.WViss Martineau. At Claverack, on the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. Tobias 
| 4 | Van Deusen, to Miss Lucretia Race, all of Claverack. 


servants. Yea, when yonder sun shall wander 


‘away into the depths, and the earth shall melt 


like the morning cloud, it shall be thine to 


\leadthe myriads of thy people to the threshold 
It 


shall be thine to open to them the portals, 


whence the armies of heaven come forth. 





Commencing Business too Early. DIED, 

In this city, on Monday evening, the 5th inst. Miss Eliza 
Hathaway, daughter of the late Capt. John Hathaway, in 
the 44th year of her age. 


LET one thousand young men at the age of 


30 years, enter into business with a given 


It is due to the memory of the deceased to say that she 
possessed a strong mind, a vivid imagination, and a benev 
olent heart. Inthe death of Miss Hathaway the Univer- 
salist Church in thiscity has lost a Worthy member, society 
one of its brightest ornaments, and the domestic circle one 
of its most agrecable companions. 
more Suffice it to say that she was respected by all who knew 

her, and her virtues will be long remembered by those wbo 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance 

In the commencement of her sickness, it was fondly 
anticipated that the disease with which she was afflicted, 
would ultimately yield to the superior efficacy and well 
directed efforts of medical skill; and that she would be 
raised again to her wonted health and strength. But He 
in whose hands are the issnes of life and of death, had 
wisely determined to take ber to himself. 

During her protrxeted illness, which she bore with 
christian fortitude,she discovered nosigns of impatience, but 
was perfectly resigned to the willof God; and when the 
moment of her dissolution arrived. there was no pang, 
no agonizing convulsion but she breathed out ber soul 
in peace, and calmly passed away from the entanglements 
of mortality, to where‘ the wicked cease from troubling, and 
where the weary are at rest.’ 

The deceased has lett an aged mother and four sisters 
todeplore her loss, but they sorrow not as those who have 
no hope, but are supported by the cheering reflection that 
though they hi 4 parted on earth, they shall be 
united in heaven 

May God in infinite wisdom sanctify this bereavement 


amount ot capital, all acquired by their own 
hard earnings, and let them pursue their bu- 
siness 30 years faithfully ; that is till they are 
Let 


commence at the age of 20, with three times the 


60 years of age, one thousand 


amount of capital possessed by the former, 


but at the same time either inherited or 


loaned by their friends,and let them pursue 
their calling till they are 60 vears of age, or a 
period of 40 years. We will suppose the 
natural talents, capacity for doing business, 
wand outgoes—in fact, every thing, the same 


Now ot 


prophesy to foretell with certainly, that at 


in both cases. it requires no gift 


60 years of age, a far greater proportion of 


] 
; 


the one thousand who began at 50 and depend- trap 


ed solely upon their own exertions, will be 


men of wealth, than those who began at 20) to the good of every branch of the family, and may they 
. 2 ’ ‘ hear the stillsmall voice of God in this dispensation of his 
with three times their capital. providence saying toeach of them ‘ Be still and know that 
» ° lam God, 
The reason of these results are found in ‘ a “gall 
Hoy s beyond the bounds of time, 
the verv nature ofthings. But Tam sustained When what we now deplore 
soa a : M , Sih rise in full immortal prime, 
by facts. Go into any city in the United ind bloom to fade no mur w.w. 
States, and learn the history of the men who On the 10th inst. Robert C. Anable, son of Henry 
es 1: — — = Anat in the 2lst year of his age. 
are engaged in active and profitable business, On the 28th ult. Jacob Daniel, son of Mr. Noah A. and 
a. | , Mrs. Margaret Spaulding, aged & years 
and are thriving in the world, and mv word e I ing, ag . ‘ 
: ; ‘ 9 ane iny wore On the 5th inst. Mr. Henry L. Amigh, aged 34 years: 
for it, you will find the far greater part began On the 27th ult. Mr. James Bostwick, aged77 years. 
he , In Troy, on the Uh ult. Mrs. Lucretia Rogers, wife of 
life ow iti ne Linke, und have had no resourccs |) David C. Rowers, in the Joh year of her age 
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For the Rural Repository. 
On the Death of Yirs. D. C. Rogers. 
A snort time since, and thou wert here, 
In health and vigor, strong, 
We little dreamed that d 
Or thought to see the 


ath was near 


>on thy bier, 


Alas! we all were wrong. 

Husband and children mourn thy loss, 
Their dearest tie is broke, 

Brothers and sisters are bereft, 

A widowed mother also left, 
To feelthe heavy stroke. 


And that dear babe, so young so fair, 
So like a cherub blest, 

That ne’er can know a mother’s care 

Or hear an anxious motiter’s prayer, 
Or on her bosom rest. 


Oh God! to thee we lift our eye, 
Hear now our earnest prayer 

To thee, the case we would refer 

May all that once belonged to het 
Be thy peculiar care. 

Her husband bless—Oh ! letthy love 
Thy peace with him abide ; 

May he be 


To five dear children, yet too small, 


futher, mother, all, 


To be without a guide, 


And when the path of life is run 
And time with them is o’er, 
May parents, children, all unite 
And dwell forever in thy siglit, 

Where parting is no more. 
Troy, Dec. 5, 1836. C. 
For the Rural Repository. 
» yh Be . 
Lines by an inmate of the Hudson Asylum for the insane 
On why 
Like some 


— dost thou lonely rove 

sad bird with heart forsaken ? 

Whose mate, in wandering through the grove, 
Some thourhbless child hath : hiy taken. 


Knowest thou the xanp that formed the heart, 
Is leading by those sympathies, 

That now in silence mourn ay art, 
Thine own to sw 


1 
‘ test st lies 
et ty AbOiit t Lie ’ 


Which ne’er again can b 
Which time, 


unbound, 


nor life, nor death ¢ il ver ? 


Soon may thy kindred heart be found 


And happiness b thine forever ! Vic rORIA. 


Hudson, 


Sept. 23, 1836. 





Too Seon. 
T ' ' f he 
00 soon! toosoon! how oft that word 


spirit like a spell ; 


I , 


Comes o’er the 


Awakening every mournful chord 
That in the | im heart 1 \ | ll! 


nea} ma cwe 


Of hope s that perished in ¢ 


Ir hoon 
Of youth decayed—too soon, too soon! 
Too soon, too 3;o0n—it 1s a sound 
To di n the | rhit with m t 
As bitterly we gaze around, 
And find how few we love e here 


Ah!—when we again communes 
With those we lo Loo —t é n! 


aa 
Too s( on, too 8s 


on— how wild that tone 


Bursts on our dearest hours of bliss, 
Aud leaves us silent and al ne, 

= { ( h | th : 
No i on the t noon 
W hi t lisht co all t ! 
T t eer WV thine 


In characters of dim decay 


Tal 
Too B800N 18 Writ 


On all thing 


r 


Burial of the E 


elt | et! hrine 

’ le 

ome etar eTove 5 
} | " 
ung roses, breathed of June, 

} t t von! 
se Word oo on, too s00T. 
yped on every leaf, 

; 
‘ ' 
t rs of grief! 
{ es ! 
Mu hist AW ys 
; ‘ | box 
t I { i ; 
’ ‘ 
I ; ( , OO SOON. 


rom the Gift for 1837. 


Imigramnt’s Babe. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

I musEeD amidst the | e of graves, 
When the brie t n V; 

With its he ni | rm . 

Th ' yuu 


lipressed t 
Upon t 
J 

| N 


Of that 


out, 


i ti } 
( t e back 
I thie ( 
1 +} : , 
ho ( 
' 
I nad darkel ‘ ilt 
} 
45 
c I 
} 
é a ¢ 
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ol e ith 
{ 
our! 
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nt Sy ewer 





bor sympathy I 


‘s o’erwhelming sob 
Awake his bosomi’s strife, 

And wondering sorrows strong)y stirr« d 
The new-born fount of life— 

Yen—still th 
From life’s unwritten page 


h Memory’ 


the dim eye ¢ f Age. 


t trace of wo must gleam 


s casket he should search 


But with so stro o deep a power 
That lone funeral stole, 

Among the pictured scenes that dwell 
kor ver in th yul, 


ids murmur low, 
Start y mm once more to hear 
That wailing mother’s wo. 


ae 


Foam Ancient Inkstand, 


more than siaty years, in the study of the 
Rev. Dr, Perkins. 

CAaPACcIot vi e! o long decreed 

The roots of intellect to f ed, 

And patie he eriphie art 


i 


tail 
the thought, and touch the heart, 
118 pourtray 
> 


|, both night and day 


O; to ser outh to age 

The nt pl le sopher Mi ive, 

WW Savior’s sake, 

Tl er ol oulto V ike, 

| | ( ! 1 he eny ! cvVve 

1 f f it m] by 
Ol} t hi edi s will 

Wit t 1] dil fulfill. 

{ he tniezion oe 

iat ! eh humble trien no more 

‘| tuke Ti ace, with ancient state, 


Mid reli of th ed and great 
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Lsusingss and Qt bddress OO ards 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
WITH DIFFERENT COLORED, OR BLACK INK, 


47T THIS OFFICE. 


CPF PLY Thy \ wy TFL 

Printer, Bookseller & Stationer, 
Wu. 125, Cor. of Warren and Third Sts. 
llas constantly for sale, at his Bookstore, a general assort 
ment of School Books now in use, which will be sold on 
the lowest terms: a great variety of Miscellaneons 
Books, Bibles ofall sizes, Blank Books, Writing, Letter and 
Wrapping Paper, Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, Writing 
nd Printing luk, Shaker Garden Seeds, School Certificates, 
Toy Books, I , Stationary, &c. &c. which will be 

sold as reasonable as at any other store in the city. 


Hudson, 


ea hes 
iis, 


eture 





Cash paid for Clean Cotton and Linen Rags. 
Almanacks for 1837. 
Stoddard’s Diarv orColumbia Almanack 


Comic, David 
s and German Almanacks, for sale at 
A. STODDARD'S 


Crocket’s, People 


sjookstore, 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wim. BE. Stoddard. 
nied in the 


It is pr Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a tidle page 
and index to the 

TERMS One Dollar per annum in 
Dollar ane Fifty Cents 


1 i etimeot s 


volume, 

advance, or One 
at the expiration of three months 
Any person, who will remit 
postage, shall receive siz copies, 


é 
ibscribing 


Five Do irs, tree ot 


j who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
[ t ill re f e copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes y No subscriptions received 
for less that e ye Allthe back numbers furnished 
to new Tt ribers of 

A! { ations must be post paid 











